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BRIEFLY TOLD. 
—— > 

Mr. FERRIER’s IDEAS RESPECTING THE OUTLOOK FOR RESIDUALS.— 
In our current instalment of the official report of the proceedings of the 
May convention of the Western Gas Association is a paper dealing with 
‘* Residuals,” prepared by Mr. James Ferrier, of Columbus, Ga., that is 
well worth studying for the sake of the possibilities that might come out 
of a practical trial of its not concealed drift. There are many good points 
in the Georgian’s compilation, but those which seem to be the most prac- 
tical, or, rather, the ones which ought to be the soonest productive of 
positive benefit to the gas maker who has residuals to dispose of, are his 
suggestions that tar is of a too low rate in the market, mainly because 
of the cleverness of the vampires who are managing the tar trust, and 
that a good, lengthy step would be taken were the gas makers to pay 
closer attention to the working-up on joint account of the ammoniacal 
liquor. Mr. Ferrier displays no slowness of thought nor waste of words 
when declaring, ;‘ If it be true that such combinations have been able to 
dictate prices, the fact cannot be considered highly creditable to the gas 
industry, employing, as it does, hundreds of millions of capital in this 
country.” And more’s the pity, it does seem to be true ; for the fact is 
that rates for tar look to be within hailing distance of the zero line. It 
eannot be that there is over-production of gas coal tar just now, since 
the make of coal gas in the country is not any in excess of what it was, 
say, seven years ago, the natural expansion in the business having been 
almost wholly taken up by an increased production of water gas, neither 
ean the importation of foreign tars be said to have caused a glut in the 
home market, as foreign tar cannot be profitably laid down here in com- 
petition with American tar on the basis of 4 cents per gallon for the 
latter. So we must look for the shrinkage cause elsewhere. It has been 
claimed that the Standard Oil Company, through the successful efforts 
of its chemists in the refining of the crude oils from the Lima district, is 
really responsible for the surprising ease existing in the tar market, so 
far as quantity is concerned, in that these oils yield goodly percentages 
of tars fit to replace the tars resulting from coal gas manufacture ; but, 
on the other hand, those qualified to judge assert that the oil tars cannot 
in any strict sense be held to be competitors of gas tars, at anything like 
equal money values for the crude product. [In other words, that one 
gallon of gas tar should be worth anywhere from two to three times more 
than one gallon of oil tar. If this is so—and we certainly believe that 
it is true—there is only one reason why gas makers are being hocussed 
when they make their appearance in the market as tar sellers ; and the 
reason is their own ill-considered apathy. They never have attempted 
anything like a well-considered plan of concerted action, preferring 
evidently to hand their wares over to the first comer at his price. Take, 


for example, Mr. Penn’s statement in the discussion which followed Mr. 


Ferrier’s paper. Mr. Penn admits that he receives only $2 per barrel 
for his tar, the contractors being the same parties who pay $3 per barrel 
to a neighboring gas maker of Mr. Penn, and all the time Mr. Penn ad- 
mits his friend and himself are at equal distances from the factory of the 


'tar purchaser and distiller who deals with them both on such unequal 


terms. It is undoubtedly true, as was remarked by Mr. Ramsdell, that 
“ the price of tar is largely controlled by its location,” but we believe it 
to be equally true that if Mr. Ramsdell directed Mr. Penn’s works and 


I those of his 25-mile distant co-laborer as well, Mr. R. would be inclined 
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to ‘‘ boycott” the tar purchaser, unless the latter's figures were closer 
together than $2 or $3 per barrel, ‘‘according to location.” We earnestly 
hope, and firmly believe, that something of a positive nature will come 
out of the investigations of the special committees (appointed, respect- 
ively, by the Ohio and the American Associations), who are considering 
the subject of how best to emancipate the gas makers from the bondage 
strings of the tar trust ; but, meanwhile, if the tar kings continue in 
their policy of squeezing the tar producers, the latter always have it in 
their power to wait. Storage receptacles can be arranged for without 
great expense, and the cost of such construction wouldsoon be recouped 
by better prices for the stored material. Again, there is the wise sug- 
gestion of Mr. Ramsdell that local markets are available, in that they 
can always be developed—not without some labor and much persistence, 
however. The same line of argument will apply to the residual am- 
monia, which material is now being concentrated with facility and profit 
at many works in different sections of the country. 





SEND ON THE LOCATION OF YOUR EXHIBITS AT THE WORLD’s Fair. 
—As by far the larger number of those who avail themselves of the ad- 
vertising columns of the JoURNAL have arranged for a display of their 
wares at the World’s Fair, and as the gas men visiting that great exhi- 
bition will naturally be desirous of looking closely at any exhibit con- 
nected with their craft and its working, we have determined to publish 
in the JOURNAL, from the issue of June 12th until the Fair closes, a 
standing list of the location of the exhibits of those of our advertisers 
who care to take advantage of our offer. As the scheme will benefit all 
of our patrons—advertisers and subscribers—we urge upon those inter 
ested the necessity of 4 speedy compliance with our request. Forward 
to us the location of your exhibits, and we will keep the same constant- 
ly before our readers. 





BroTser LITTLETON's Insignia.—An elk without a set of horns 
would not be thought much of in his haunts, nor would he roam the 
forest and glen so fearlessly, for it is popularly held that an elk’s antlers 
are not only things of beauty, but appendages for ‘‘ business ” as well. 
Be this as it may, certain astute gentlemen of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the Western Gas Association, in looking 
over the equipment of Secretary Littleton, noticed that although he was 
of the Elks, no jewel of the Order ornamented his robust person. To 
notice was with them to act, and now the Man from Quincy counts 
among his valued treasures a resplendent distinguishing badge that 
marks him as an Elk of Elks. The presentation was made in Parlor A, 
of the Hotel Victoria, on the evening of Friday, May 19, Mr. Carl D. 
Bradley being the spokesman for the committee. Mr. Littleton, al- 
though taken completely by surprise, responded in a graceful speech, 
replete with evidence of his hearty appreciation of the souvenir. 





A Sevtr-ExpianaTory LetTer.—Mr. W. A. Aldrich, of this city, 
writing under date of May 3ist, says : 


To the Editor AMeRICcAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL: I have read with much 
interest the discussion over the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the Western Gas Association by Mr. Ramsdell’s committee, and may 
I be permitted to thank him on behalf of the ‘‘ employees,” whose only 
disqualification is that they cannot add ‘‘ Superintendent” after their 
names. Mr. Lansden says, in the event of Article I., Section 1, being 
adopted, drivers of wagons would become eligible for membership. 
Probably Mr. Lansden will admit that as far as eligibility is concerned, 
there are many superintendents whose proper place should be on the 
elevated position he mentions. Does Mr. Lansden contend that a man 
having no knowledge of the gas industry should be admitted a member 
in preference to the employee who, perhaps, has devoted the better part 
of his life to the business? We live in an age where practice is away 
ahead of theory ; and I commend to him Mr. Chollar’s remark that gas 
engineering cannot be taught in schools, nor does the practice of it de- 
mand a scientific education as a requirement. If the amendment is ac- 
cepted it will greatly add to the success for which the Society was inau- 
_ gurated. Mr. Ramsdell’s large experience has brought him into contact 
with men upon whose capacily the success of a gas company has been 
mainly due, and these men should be no longer debarred from the mu- 
tual advantages which the Association affords, and Mr. Lansden need 
not fear that the Society will suffer any loss of prestige nor loss of dig- 
nity in its proceedings. 





Nores.—It is reported that Mr. Jas. M. Starr has sold the Richmond 
(Ind.) works to a syndicate of Indianapolis and Dayton capitalists, at 
the price of $210,000.—The authorities of Gloucester (Mass.) have di- 
vided the public lighting contract between the Gloucester Gas Light 
Company and the local electric lighting company, 








|OFFICIAL REPORT—REVISED BY THE SECRETARY—CONTINUED FROM 
PaGeE 781.] 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 
iil ts 
HELD aT KINSLEY's, CHICAGO, May 17, 18 AND 19, 1893. 








First DAY—MORNING SESSION. 
ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


Mr. Dunbar, from the committee appointed to examine and report on 
applications for membershir, recommended the election of the following 
persons : 

Active. 
Averill, G. M., Cedar Rapids, Ia. Greenough, M. S., Cleveland, O. 
Cowdery, R. E., Topeka, Kas. Hopper, W. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon, J. A., East Orange, N. J. Malin, H. A., Joplin, Mo. 
Dunbar, C. H., Philadelpbia, Pa. Miller, T. D., Dallas, Tex. 
Dunlevey, H. H., Wheeling, W.Va. Rathell, W. 8S., Cairo, Ills. 
Finnegan, A., St. Louis, Mo. Thwing, O. O., St. Louis, Mo. 
Frost, W. H., Fort Scott, Kas. Woodward, R., Peru, Ind. 


Associate. 

Van Wie, E. G., Chicago, Ills. 
Keeler, H. E., Chicago, Ills. Watson, W. P., New York City. 
Payne, F. H., Erie, Pa. Witherden, G. M., Erie, Pa. 

The President— You have heard the report of the committee. 
is your pleasure ? 

Mr. Lansden—I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the Association for the election of the members recommended by 
the committee. (Carried.) 

The Secretary—I cast the ballot of the Association for the election of 
the gentlemen whose names have just been presented for membership in 
this Association. 

INTRODUCING THE NEW MEMBERS. 

Mr. Jenkins—The commitiee on the introduction of new members 
would like to have those whose names have been called rise in 
their places. I take pleasure in introducing to this Association these, 
our new members, and express the hope that they come in here with us 
with the full determination of being ‘‘one of us,” and of getting all the 
benefits from such membership they possibly can. 


Guilford, A. J., Chicago, Ills. 


What 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. Walton Clark read the following report : 


To the Western Gas Association—Gentlemen : Your Committee on 
President’s Address for the session of 1893 report as follows : 

If President Chollar has not been governed by precedent in the prepa- 
ration of his address, it is obviously to the advantage of the Association. 
In that he has left technical matters to be presented by the readers of 
papers and discussed by you, devoting the time given to the Presidential 
address to calling your attention to the importance of Association work, 
and to your duties as members of the Western Association, he has made 
a departure from time honored practice, upon which we congratulate 
him and you. 

Though President Chollar assumes that the days of austerity in the 
gas office are past, we feel that all within sound of his voice may profit 
by a consideration of his characteristic account of the condition of affairs 
a generation ago and, carrying home with us the spirit of his address, 
apply the lesson that may be therein learned to the conduct of our own 
offices with advantage to the relations existing between us and our con- 
sumers. 

We would particularly emphasize to the individual members of the 
Association the importance of the idea covered by the President’s apt 
quotation from the Scottish bard : 


‘*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it.” 

If, simply for the sake of vur hearers, we will not make a strenuous 
effort to write and talk to the point, stating as facts only what we know 
to be facts, the knowledge that our statements will appear in print, and 
fnay later arise to vex us, should have the effect of making us careful 
and conservative. 

We particularly commend to your consideration what your President 
has said to you of the value of scientific education as an aid to success 
in our business in this day of hustling competition. Still, as the Presi- 
dent has said, a period in the technical school is not necessary to success 
in gas engineering. Care, thought and determination to succeed are 


the characteristics that will gain an education for the ambitious young 
man, even while working for his daily bread. 
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One of the matters of immediate importance in connection with the 
technical branch of our industry is the alleged destructive action of 
electric currents on mains and services. We recommend that the Presi 
dent be authorized to appoint a small committee to have this matter in 
hand the coming year and report at our next meeting. 

What your President has had to sav in connection with the utilization 
of gas and the insuring that it shall be burned to the greatest possible 
efficiency, while not new, is always pertinent. We hope, with the Presi 
dent, that the time is at hand when we will all give this question of the 
proper combustion of gas for the development of light the attention its 
importance demands. 

We apprehend that there may be some misunderstanding of the 
President’s meaning in that part of the address referring to the relative 
importance of the producing half and the selling half of the business. 
We feel sure that the President does not desire to belittle the value of 
discussions upon commercial and business topics in the Association. It 
is doubtless his idea, and we believe the correct idea, that purely techni- 
cal questions will receive a freer and wider discussion than will ques- 
tions relating to dollars and cents, or to the conduct of an office; and 
that, therefore, our time can be devoted with greatest advantage to the 
discussion of matters purely technical. 

In closing, we quote what seems to us the keynote of the President’s 
address, recommending it to you, as more careful consideration of the 
aidress has recommended it to us, as an injunction to be remembered 
and put into practice whenever we have to do with matters relating to 
the Western Gas Association : 

‘* Let us, therefore, strive to promote its usefulness, maintain its effi- 
ciency, and uphold its dignity, and by so doing advance our own inter- 
ests and enhance the value of the property that we represent.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


WALTON CLARK, ) 
JAMES R. SMEDBERG, >» Committee. 
C. R. FaBen, JR \ 


On motion of Mr. Boardman the report was accepted and its 
recommendations adopted. 


The President—I will announce the Committee recommended by this 
report at the next session. We will now listen to a paper, by Mr. James 
Ferrier, of Columbus, Ga., entitled 


RESIDUALS: IDEAS CONCERNING THEM SUGGESTED BY 
THE OUTLOOK. 


In introducing the subject of residuals, I hope I shall not be con- 
sidered encroaching too much on the domain of our Presidentif I glance 
briefly at the present status of the gas industry. It has at the present 
time to deal with two assailants, either of them calculated to cause gas 
companies to search for the ways and means of reducing the cost of gas. 
I refer to electric lighting and, in some localities, to the State or muni- 
cipal government. As regards electric lighting, it is a fact that it is a 
formidable competitor, and although it has, up to the present, caused no 
actual decrease in the output of existing companies, it has, to some ex- 
tent, checked the expansion of the gas industry. It might be well also 
for gas men to contemplate the fact that many bright minds are occupied 
in the attempt to solve the problem of directly transforming the undula- 
tion of heat into the undulation of electricity, and thatits solution in the 
near future is, at least, a possibility. In the days when gas had nosuch 
competitor, the present attitude uf certain State and municipal govern- 
ments might have been intelligible; as it is, their wanton attacks have, 
in some instances, caused serious losses to investors, who had expected 
that at least ordinary business ethics would be recognized by those bodies 
in their dealings with gas companies. 

While it is beyond doubt that electricity is one of the great factors of 
modern progress, it has escaped many that another feature of that pro- 
gress is a departure from the present crude and wasteful methods of 
using fuel. It is difficult indeed to calculate the number of valuable 
ehemical combinations—the amount of *‘ energy of position ’—which is 
wasted by throwing coal into a grate or furnace. That this has so long 
continued suggests ‘‘something wrong” on the part of those whose 
peculiar province it is to foster and promote such a departure—in short, 
of gas companies. Aun earlier recognition of the fact that this is their 
true province might have saved many gas companies from costly ex- 
periments in electric lighting, undertaken with the idea that light was 
their sole means of subsistence. 

Said the late Mr. Page, at our meeting in Cincinnati, four years ago : 
‘*Wait until gas can be put into holder for nothing, then—fuel gas.” 
In these four years have we made any approach towards this ideal? 
While the use of gas as fuel has been successfully promoted, it must be 
admitted that the advance made towards putting it into the holder for 





nothing has been disappointing. Depression has been, and still is, the 
ruling feature in the residual market, and that in times when it is totally 
unwarranted by the general state of trade. Much of the depression in 
prices, notably that in tar, has been laid at the door of combinations 
among firms and companies handling the product. If it be true that 
such combinations have been able to dictate prices, the fact cannot be 
considered highly creditable to the gas industry, employing, as it does, 
hundreds of millions of capital in this country. When we consider an- 
other residual, ammonia, we find still less to boast of. I am not aware 
how many companies work up their ammoniacal liquor, but I know the 
number is small, although the necessary apparatus is not costly, and 
great skill is not required. A larger number concentrate their liquor and 
often sell it at ridiculously low prices, while their name is legion who 
throw it away. 

In searching for the causes of this state of affairs the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the scattered and disjointed action of gas companies 
must be held largely accountable. Gas men have not been wanting in 
individual energy, but concerted effort there has been none. To illus- 
trate : I have known of two gas companies, not 100 miles apart, selling 
their tar to the same firm, and that firm paying te one just two and one- 
half times the price it paid to the other. I have known of coke being 
sold in one city at from 12 to 15 cents per bushel, while in another some 
200 miles distant it was selling at 5 cents. There existed no similar 
difference in the respective prices of coal in those cities. Some instances, 
cited by Mr. Egner at the last meeting of the American Gas Light As- 
sociation, show, with peculiar force, the groping of gas companies with 
regard to the disposal of their ammonia. 

Where is the remedy? This has been the question asked as often as 
the subject has been mooted, but the inquiry does not seem to have pro- 
ceeded far. Instruction may be derived from a study of the methods 
adopted by a kindred industry to our own—petroleum. In it we find 
companies, backed with the necessary capital, making use of the latest 
revelation of science in the treatment of their product. The various 
constituents are separated, and they do not stop there ; those constitu- 
ents are placed on the market, and their uses duly set forth and adver- 
tised. (It may be here pertinently remarked that it was with truth said, 
at a meeting of the American Association, that the State of Ohio alone 
had use for all the ammonia made in the United States.) Since petrole- 
um was thus treated, the prime commodity, lamp oil, has been greatly 
reduced in price, and it is beyond question that, were coal products sim- 
ilarly dealt with, while gas companies would probably be gainers, the 
greatest beneficiary would be the gas consumer. 

I may anticipate the objection that will be made to this suggestion— 
that the magnitude of the project precludes its consideration ; but I 
have another suggestion which is not open to such objection, and per- 
haps, on the principle that we ought to begin at the lowest rung of the 
ladder, it deserves to be first considered. It is within the power of gas 
companies carbonizing as little as from 5 to 20 tons of coal per diem, 
and within a radius of, say, 200 miles, to select a good railroad center 
and there establish a plant for the working up of ammoniacal liquor. 
The capital required would be small, and all could have an interest in 
it. It could be under the supervision of the gas company at that point, 
and all companies interested in it could be allowed the net amount real- 
ized for the ammonia less the freight paid on the liquor. Even if com- 
panies could not be persuaded to enter into such a project, the establish- 
ment of an ammonia works and the collection of liquor by a well- 
situated gas company seems feasible. The start made with ammonia 
might in time be extended to other residuals, and, in any event, the cen- 
tral company would be a bureau of information, which would, to some 
extent, prevent the inequalities in prices which I have cited. The solu- 
tion of the tar question, by using it as fuel in place of coke, would be 
facilitated, and the Sibyl’s remedy for non-appreciation might be applied 
with similar success. 

However much I may be differed from regarding detail, I venture to 
say that most will agree with me, that in the formation of such nuclez 
lies the solution of the residuals question, and probably of other ques- 
tions now affecting the gas industry. 


Discussion. 


The President—You have listened to a very interesting paper, on an 
important subject. Discussion is now in order, and we shall be glad to 
hear from everybody on that point. 

Mr. Odiorne—I want to ask how it is that some companies manage to 
get so much more for their coal tar than others can get. I would like 
to know the secret of it. 

Mr. Ferrier—I think I have answered that in the paper—that it is 
simply because of the fact that there is no confederation among the 
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companies. One company does not know what another is getting, as 
there is no means of disseminating the necessary information as to what 
any particular company is receiving. I think that is the cause. 

Mr. Odiorne—I am inclined to think that those high prices are prices 

which have held over for a year or two back ; that they are paid to 
companies who have contracts running for two or three years, and that 
no new contracts are now being made at those high prices. 

Mr. Ferrier—In the case which I have cited that was not the cause. 

Mr. Odiorne—We have tried pretty thoroughly to get good prices, but 
failed. 

Mr. Jenkins—I think in the last year, with at least one-haif of the 

gas companies in the South, there has been a variation of 75 per cent. 
in the price of coal tar. 

Mr. Odiorne—On contracts now being made ? 

Mr. Jenkins—Yes. I refer to the prices for 1893. 

Mr. Odiorne—Can you tell what the highest price now paid is ? 

Mr. Jenkins—The prices run all the way from $2 and $2.50 to $3 and 
$3.50 per barrel. : 

The President—Can we hear something from Mr. Faben on the sub- 
ject of residuals ? 

Mr. Faben—I do not know that I can offer anything this morning on 
this subject, but I would like to hear from Mr. Butterworth. 

The President—Mr. Butterworth is called for. 

Mr. Butterworth—At the last meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Associa- 
tion a committee was appointed to endeavor to unite the gas companies 
of the State in an effort to co-operate in securing better prices for tar, 
by establishing, by purchase or by erection, tar distilleries to be operated 
by the companies, either as such or by individuals, who would reaily repre- 
sent the companies. Under the laws of Ohio onecorporation cannot hold 
stock in another; so that the gas companies as such cannot form a stock 
company to work up their own tar; but a few individuals can do so, who 
would still really represent the companies. That committee (of which 
I am chairman) are now trying to carry out the instructions of 
the Association in this respect. They have found a good many 
difficulties, chief among which is the fact that the larger com- 
panies of the State have already contracted for their tar for a 
term of years, and they hold the key to the situation. The smaller 
companies cannot do much by themselves. We are now getting 
expressions of opinion from all the gas companies of the State, and 
when we get them we will come together and talk the subject over. At 


isa matter that we cannot go into here, but the fact seems to have been es- 
tablished by the experiments of the German physicist Hertz. As regards 
the transformation of undulations of heat into undulations of electricity, I 
may say it is well known to most electricians in this and other countries 
that they can transform electricity directly into heat, but they have as yet 
failed to directly transform heat into electricity; and that is the great sub- 


ject of inquiry among electricians atthe presentday. I wishtosay a word 


in reply to Mr. Ramsdell’s remark about a local demand for tar. My 


experience is that it is oftener pitch than tar which isrequired. In thatcase 


they take the tar and bdil it down to the consistency they require, and that 
meanssimply asacrifice of the lighter oils. Ithink by erecting distilleries 
we could give them the pitch even cheaper, and still get a fair price for tar. 


On motion of Mr. Lansden the thanks of the Association were voted 


to Mr. Ferrier for his paper. 


The Association then took a recess until 2 o’clock P.M. 





First DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The Association met at 2 P.M. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Mr. Somerville, Chairman of the Committee on Nomination of Offi- 


cers, presented the following nominations : 


President—E. H. Jenkins, Columbus, Ga. 

First Vice-President—I. C. Baxter, Detroit, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—Wm. H. Odiorne, Springfield, Ills. 
Secretary and Treasurer—A. W. Littleton, Quincy, Ills. 

Board of Directors—R. Spencer, Burlington, Ia.; J. W. Stratton, 


Valparaiso, Ind.; Robert F. Fitz, Elgin, Ills.; James R. Smedberg, Chi- 
cago, Ills.; Wm. McDonald, Chicago, Ills.; James Ferrier, Columbus, 
Ga.; George T. Thompson, St. Louis, Mo.; Benjamin A. Ward, -Michi- 
gan City, Ind.; B. E. Chollar, St. Louis, Mo. 


JAS. SOMERVILLE, 
Gro. G. RAMSDELL, 
FREDERIC EGNER, 
T. G. LANSDEN, 

J. B. Howarp, 


The President— You have heard the report of the committee ; what is 


) 
Committee. 
J 


your pleasure ? 


Mr. Ramsdell—I move that Mr. Somerville, the chairman of the com- 





present matters are in a crude and unfinished condition. 
The President— W hat avout ammonia ? 


Mr. Butterworth—Our instructions contained nothing with reference to 
ammonia. Thereis no effort of that kind being made with respect to am- 


monia. 

Mr. Ramsdell—The price of tar is largely controlled by its location. 
We get less for our tar in Ohio than is paid in our works elsewhere, 
and we get the highest price where we can create a local demand for it, 
We are still getting very good prices in two or three of our companies, 
but a good deal of that tar is being used locally for sidewalks and for 
work of that character. I think that any market of a local character 
that we can create will conspire to increase our prices more satisfactor- 
ily than anything else we can do, because that keeps it out of the hands 
of the combination. 

Mr. Penn—I think it is a good deal as Mr. Ferrier says. A couple of 
weeks ago I asked a friend what he was getting for tar, and he said $3, 
but it was under a contract made a year or two ago. The best price 
that I could get from the same parties was $2. We live only about 25 
miles apart—I am just as near the factory as he is—and I do not know 
why I should get less than he does, unless it is that the President of the 
works wants to boycott me. I am satisfied they are giving him a better 
price for tar than they are offering us. I think if there was a co-opera- 
tion among gas companies we might be able to get better prices. I 
asked this same gentleman if he was willing to go with us into this co- 
operation that Mr. Butterworth speaks about, and he said he was not in fa- 
vor of going into the combination, which was all he had to say about it. 

The President—Can we not hear from Mr. Somerville on this subject ? 

Mr. Somerville—I wish the author of the paper had said a little more 
upon this part of his subject. He says: ‘‘It might be well also for gas 
men to contemplate the fact that many bright minds are occupied in the 
attempt to solve the problem of directly transforming the undulation of 
heat into the undulation of electricity, and that its solution in the near 
future is, at least, a possibility.” I thought that gas men had a good 
many facts to contemplate already, and I wondered what in the world 
this other fact was which was going to be sprung upon us. I would 
like the gentleman to give us a little more insight into it if he can. 


mittee, cast the ballot of the Association for the election of the persons 
named. 

The motion prevailed, Mr. Somerville cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion as directed, and the nominees were declared duly elected officers of 
the Association for the ensuing year. 


Next PLACE OF MEETING. 


Mr. Cowdery—The Committee on the Next Place of Meeting met this 
morning and carefully considered the matter. In the absence of any 
invitation to the Association to come to any particular place they were 
at liberty to express their opinions freely as to where the Association 
ought to go. Some thought that the Association ought to be taken to 
some Southern city ; on the other hand, it was thought possibly that 
might seem a little too far to some of the members. In that connection 
Nashville, Tenn.,was mentioned; and by others it was thought quite de- 
sirable to have the Association go to Kansas City. Another selection 
was Cleveland, O. After carefully considering these three places the 
committee decided to report to the Association that in their opinion 
Cleveland, O., should be selected as the next place of meeting. 

The President—You have heard the report of the committee. Are 
there any remarks or suggestions ? 

Mr. Lansden—With all due deference to the report of the committee, 

I wish to submit a name to the Association. I am somewhat opposed to 
going to the extreme ends of our district; and I would move, as an 
amendment to the report, that the Association meet next year in Cincin- 
nati, O. 

The President—The question before you is on the adoption of the re- 

port of the committee as presented. 

Mr. Lansden—I withdraw my motion. 

The President—After the report has been acted upon—if rejected—you 

can then come in. Are there any further remarks ? 

Mr. Egner—I move the report of committee be accepted. 

Mr. Somerville—I second the motion. 

The President—It is moved and seconded that the report of the com- 

mittee, and their recommendation, be accepted. 

Mr, Ramsdell— Does not that bind us to Cleveland, if the report is ac- 

cepted ? 





Mr. Ferrier—As regards electricity being an undulation, of course that 


The President—If it is accepted it binds us to Cleveland. If not ac- 
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cepted it leaves the question open, but we cannot entertain another 
motion until after this report of the Committee is acted upon. 

Mr. Somerville—I think Cincinnati is a very good place, but as our 
Committee have reported in favor of Cleveland, I do not see why we 
should not go there. It is a beautiful place, and we have never been 
there. I shall vote for the report of the Committee. 

The President—It is necessary to act upon the report before we can 
entertain any other motion. Is there any further discussion? All in 
favor of adopting the report of the Committee will say, ‘‘ Aye ;” other- 
wise minded, ‘‘ No.” The motion is carried. Is the Committee on 
Memorials ready to report ? 

Mr. Ramsdell—While waiting for that Committee I would like to 
make a motion, We have all heard with sincere sorrow of the loss of 
the wife of one of our members. The news reached here just about the 
time we reached this place. I ‘move the Secretary be instructed to send 
a telegraphic message to Mr. J. T. Lynn, expressing our sincere sym- 
pathy with him in his great affliction. 

Mr. Jenkins—I second the motion, and suggest that the vote be taken 
by rising. 

The President—The members will please rise. 
carried. 


It is unanimously 


RESPONSES. 


Mr. Somerville—It has been the custom heretofore for a newly elected 
President to say something to show whether he will accept the nomina- 
tion or not. We do not know whether our newly elected President will 
accept the office, and we would like to hear from him. 

The President—Mr. Jenkins, some doubt has been expressed as to 
whether you will accept the Presidency. Please set the doubt at rest. 

Mr. Jenkins (President elect)—It has always been the custom to ask 
the President elect beforehand whether or not he would have something 
tosay. That was not asked me, and so I did not say anything. But I 
do want to say to you, Mr. President and members of the Association, 
that I deeply appreciate the honor conferred upon me. Had I known, 
two years ago, the duties and responsibilities devolving upon the Presi- 
dent of the Western Gas Association as well as I now know them, I think I 
should have declined the promotion. My friends at that time saw fit to 
put me in the line of promotion, and I had nothing else to do but yield 
to their wishes. Coming as I do from one of the smallest companies in 
this Association, and knowing as I do that there are in the Association 
many who are more capable of filling the office and better fitted to dis- 
charge its duties than I am, you will nevertheless understand, I 
thoroughly and gratefully appreciate this honor. I ask each and every 
one of you to assist me in my effort to satisfactorily perform the duties 
of the office. (Applause.) 

The President—Neither Mr. Baxter nor Mr. Odiorne, our Vice Presi- 
dents elect, seem to be present, so we cannot hear from them. 

Mr. Lansden—I wish to say, as a member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, that I had very hard work in inducing the Committee to nomi- 
nate our Secretary for re“election, and we would like to know if he will 
accept the office. 

The President—We will hear from Mr. Littleton. 

Mr. Littleton—Gentlemen, I am very much obliged to you for the 
honor. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ACTION OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS ON GaS 
PIPES. 


The President—The Committee on President’s Address recommended 
the appointment of a committee to collect data with regard to the action 
of electric currents on services. I will appoint on that Committee 
Messrs. Geo. T. Thompson, St. Louis, Mo., Alten S. Miller, Chicago, Ills , 
and James Somerville, Indianapolis, Ind. If there is no other business in 
order we will now listen to the paper by Mr. George T. Thompson, of 
St. Louis, Mo., on 

WRINKLES. : 


Some two years ago one of our technical journals opened an inter- 
esting department devoted to contributed hints on details in gas manu- 
facture, and not a few valuable suggestions were in it brought to our 
fraternal knowledge. On corresponding lines, I now present a few 
more, of similarly diversified application, in the assurance that almost 
every member here present has, in the course of his experience, evolved 
certain ‘‘unpatented patents” fitted to his local conditions, and in the 
hope that this paper may induce a reminiscent mood among us which 
shall result in a genuine experience meeting, the recollections of which 
may be stored in the wrinkles of our brains, and perhaps aid on some 
future occasion in driving gathering wrinkles from our brows. 

Adjustable Mouthpiece Support.—In the accompanying sketches, 
Figs. # and 4, Plate I., show a simple form of adjustable support for 





mouthpieces, or furnace doors, which has commended itself to its users 
by nearly two years of service. It consists of three parts: First, a 1}- 
inch pipe, open at its upper end, and flattened below to attach to a shoe 
of any convenient form—or in a stage floor retort house, to a beam or 
plate ; second, a T piece formed by welding a 1-inch threaded bolt toa 
2x4x12 inch head, properly bent; third, a 1-inch nut. The support 
may be easily made by any good blacksmith, is inexpensive—for it may 
be formed from scraps otherwise useless—and is readily placed and 
adjusted. 

Sight-feed for Oil Retorts.—The sight-feed, for oil when used in a 
retort process (Figs. 9 and 10, Plate II.), is placed on thefline of vertical 
pipe, just before it enters the mouthpiece. There is a top and a bottom 
piece of brass, and a brass bushing which screws into the former to give 
direction to the stream. Each of these pieces 1s recessed to receive a 
leather ring, against which the edges of a class cylinder bear, the whole 
being drawn together with four bolts to secure tightness throughout. 

Adjustable Safety Overflow for Hydraulic Mains.—In the design 
of many forms of tar-gates for hydraulic mains which are in use, one 
or the other of two essential features has been overlooked, namely, that 
the take-off should be from the lowest point on the main, and that 
means should be provided to maintain a pressure on the overflow equal 
with that within the main. The first of these precautions ensures the 
removal of the heaviest tars, and so aids in keeping the main clean and 
in minimizing the weight of the seal, and the second prevents the blow- 
ing-out or siphoning of the liquid in case of back pressure. Most of the 
forms of overflow designed to accomplish these ends are comparatively 
expensive and must be made expressly for the main to which they are 
to be attached. The form shown in Figs 1 and 2, Plate I., however, 
requires no especially skilled labor for its construction, may be applied 
to any hydraulic, and is easily adjusted by the swinging arm. The 
fittings it requires are these: }-inch—three street ells, one plain ell, one 
tee, one plug, one right and left coupling, one short and two long nip- 
ples, and one short piece of pipe; 2-inch—one 2x}-inch reducer, two 
tees, one cross, three plugs, two short nipples, one short piece of pipe, 
and one long piece of pipe to reach the seal-pot. A 2-inch and a j-inch 
tap or valve may be added if desired. 

In putting together, the vertical joints should be left just loose enough 
to move through the required range of adjustment; all other joints 
should be screwed home. 

Making Connections on Vacuum Mains.—Wrinkle No. 4 deals with 
methods rather than means. It is the practice of making connections 
on vacuum mains without the use of bags or plugs, by simply closing 
the gas inlet to the exhauster governor. As long as the rate of produc- 
tion continues practically uniform, it is obvious that this method may 
be followed with perfect safety, with no danger of either losing gas or 
admitting air. It has been done with 20-inch connections, and worked 
as nicely as when tried with a 2-inch opening. 

A kindred principle is frequently followed at stations having two ex- 
hausters pumping on a common system of piping, where the best 
results are obtained by operating one engine by a steam governor only, 
and al owing the second to respond to all changes in the rate of produc- 
tion, as communicated by an exhaust gas governor. 

Locating a Water Leak ona Multitubular Condenser.—Probably 
the most annoying mishap that can occur toa multitubular condenser 
is for a leak to develop in the tubes or plates which separate the gas and 
the water divisions. We have had this experience with an apparatus 
of the style in which the water surrounds the tubes and the gas passes 
through them. Figs 12 and 13, Plate III., show the condenser (the 
water occupying six double compartments, separated at bottom), and 
indicate |the {courses which; the water fluids follow. The leak, of 
course, first manifested itself by the weakened ammoniacal product, 
and soon became so considerable as to necessitate the waste of all the 
condenser liquor. The bolted plates covering the compartments are so 
placed that it is necessary to raise two of them to reach any one double 
water compartment, and this involves the removal of 158 bolts. The 
leak might have been in a division plate ateither end, in a top or bottom 
tube sheet, or in the tubes themselves in any one of the compartments. 
It was desirable to locate and stop it with the least possible loss of time, 
which also meant, of course, the least cost and loss. 

At this point a very simple method was employed. A line of pipe 
leading to a*drain runs along the side of the apparatus, with a valved 
connection to the bottom of each water compartment, for drawing off 
deposited mud. This attachment was made to assist in the following 
manner : All mud was first drawn off, then all valves were closed, in- 
cluding that on the main line to the drain. Water was turned on to fill 
the compartment to the normal height, and then shut off. Then a piece 
of pipe of a length equal to the vertical height of the water divisions 
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was attached by a street ell to a cross on the mud pipe, and held by a 
rope so that it could be swung on the L as a center from a vertical to a 
horizontal position. After standing over night, the water in the leaky 
compartment had all escaped down to the level of the break. The 
swinging pipe was then used as a gauge, the valves on theseveral water 
divisions being opened one at a time, showing all compartments full but 
one, and thus infallibly indicating the leaky section, as well as the 
height at which the break existed. 





convenient size may be made by cutting a thread 2 inches long on one 
end of a } inch pipe about 8inches in length, running.a 1x}-inch bush- 
ing upon this, welding a plug in the lower end, and then screwing the 
bushing into a 1 inch hole in the main pipe to be tested. A cap is loosely 
screwed on the top, its only office being to prevent circulation of air 
within the holder. 

A cheap and convenient thermometer to use with this case isthe paper 
cylinder ‘‘ Dairy” form, costing from 20 to 30 cents. 
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The same principle has since been used in filling a station meter, to 
show the quantity of water contained until it reached the height of the 
glass gauge. 

_ Thermometer Case for Main Pipes.—The pipe thermometer holder 
shown in Fig. 8, Plate II., is comparatively widely known; but the fact 
tuat many small works are wholly without means of knowing when 
their condensers are doing their duty and when overdoing it, or what 
proportion of their gas unaccounted for is due to shrinkage between 
station and consumer’s meters, prompts me-to risk reintroducing it. A 





Quieting a Groaning Station Meter.—A crying station meter is far 
from a perennial joy, though it may become such when its wail is stilled. 
We underwent an experience with a groaning meter a few months 
since, which is instructive in retrospect, though not pleasant while it 
lasted. The meter began loudly proclaiming the want of lubricant on 
its journals, and we succeeded in quieting it by lowering the water line 
to about the center of the case, covering the surface of the water with a 
heavy oil, and allowing this to permeate all portions of the metric 





anatomy. But this answered only for a time, for we, of course, went 
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back to the proper water line as soon as possible, and then the moaning | 
recommenced. | 

The remedy was found in pumping into the case below the water line 
a quantity of soft soap in solution in hot water. 


Pencil Holder for Registering Gauge.—Fig. 11, Plate II., exhibits a 


device to ensure even lineson the sheets of recording pressure or exhaust 
gauges, regardless of any irregularities in the surface of the carrying 
All the liquid in the | cylinder. 


The small weight may be adjusted within a range of lever- 


meter was thus converted intoa tolerably good lubricant, and the wailing | age entirely sufficient, and with a medium pencil a regular line is as- 
ceased, and has not again been heard. The soap is that known as Fair- | sured, even in damp weather, when a pencil held to its work by aspring 
banks’ ‘‘ No. 3,” ‘‘ crude soap,” or ‘‘ oly.” Any soft soap will answer as | will often tear the paper. 


well, however. At first the solution may discolor the water in the’ 


Photometer Screen.—After some experimenting, a photometer screen 
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gauge glasses, but if the gauge water is changed once or twice this will 
not be repeated ; nor are the gauges so difficult to clean as when oil is 
used, 

Putty Joints for Works’ Mains.—The delay, inconvenience and cost 
of making repairs or changes on works’ apparatus connected to mains 
with bell and spigot joints are much decreased by substituting putty for 
leadin the bells, after yarning. Especially is this applicable to the ex- 


hausters and station meters, which are more likely to require detaching 
from their connections than the other apparatus. 





has been contrived which is simplicity itself—a } inch tubeand a piece of 
chalk. The tube is about 8 inches long, has its sides cut away for a 
length of about 2 inches near one end, and is supported in any conven- 
ient manner from the bar carriage, so that the centers of the openings 
are in line between the lights. An ordinary white crayon is cut to an 
edge on one end, at an angle of about 90°, and the sides of the cut sur- 
faces are rubbed on paper to remove all scratches and to make the edge 
sharp. The chalk is then slipped into the tube with the edge vertical 
and toward the observer. Ii receives light through the side openings in 
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the tube, and presents sharp contrasts of illumination until the proper 
point is reached on the bar, when the line of the edge will disappear, 
and the end of the chalk appear flat. So satisfactory has this screen 
been found, that it has superseded the other styles at both of our 
stations. 

Safety Device, Ammoniacal Liquor Cisterns.—In storing ammonia- 
cal liquor in cisterns, preparatory to shipment, it is often customary to 
cover the surface of the liquid to a depth of two inches or so with a 
moderately heavy oil, to prevent the loss of free ammonia. When so 
doing, care must be taken in pumping from the well, that the oil is not 
removed with the liquor. The attachment outlined in Fig. 5, Plate I., 
was devised to make this impossible. 

A small pipe (-inch is amply large), open both top and bottom, is 
placed within the one leading to the pump ; its lower end being located 
above the lower end of the suction pipe, a distance equal to or slightly 
exceeding the depth of oil on the surface of the liquor. The small pipe, 
though communicating above with the open air, yet is sealed below in 


tically in the ditch at the place in question, and deepen the trench, fol- 
lowing it with the T, until sighting across the top of that at one end, 
this middle one just cuts off the light between its under side and the top 
of the one at the opposite end. Trench work may thus be carried on 
past mortar and brick piles, intersecting streets, railway crossings, rock 
bottoms, or any temporary obstructions, with confidence in the cer- 
tainty of being able to join the trenches later, and have all continuous. 
Whether working with or without instruments, the T-pieces will be 
found valuable. 

Preventing Freezing in Exposed Supply Pipes.—Stoppages in ex- 
posed piping on train sheds, bridges, etc., in freezing weather, may be 
effectually prevented by passing the gas from a meter outlet through a 
box fitted with a tray carrying quicklime. The box should have a re- 
movable cover, and is preferably made of sufficient size to contain lime 
for an entire season. The quicklime being broken into small bits, seizes 
upon all moisture in the gas with avidity, slaking the lime, and leaving 





nothing congealable in the gas beyond this desiccator. 
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the liquid and so does not affect the pumping of ammoniacal liquor ; 
but when the surface of the liquid is reduced to a level with the lower 
end of this small pipe, the vacuum is broken, and nothing more can be 
raised. — 

In fitting up this device it is obviously desirable to make the vertical 
pump supply, through which the small pipe passes, one size larger than 
would otherwise be necessary. The inner pipe may, of course, be ad- 
justed to stop the pumping at any point desired. 

Trench Work in Main Laying.—In laying street mains or services, 
expecially where obstruction exists on the proposed line, the use of three 
T-pieces, of which a description follows, has been found of great con- 
venience in readily obtaining the line of uniform fall. The tees are of 
wood, the cross pieces being made all of the same size, and set square 
with the uprights. Two of the latter are just equal in length, but the 
third one is longer by a distance equal to the thickness of the cross- 
piece. From 4 to 5 feet isa handy length for the uprights. In using 
them, the two equal tees are set vertically, one at each end of the line, 
their feet resting in the ditch at the depth desired for a bottom. To find 





the line for the bottom at any point between these, hold the third T ver- 








Gas Engine Equalszer.—Where a gas engine is in use in a building 
lighted by gas, particularly where both burners and engine are fed from 
a small main pipe, annoyance is often caused by the jumping of the 
lights. To set a governor on the illuminating connection is an expedi- 
ent which readily suggests itself, but this is not always wholly effective. 
In a case I have in mind, the remedy was found in placing at the outlet 
of the engine meter a holder, adapting an old 5-foot meter prover for 
the purpose, to act as a cushion between the engine and the main. The 
holder was counterweighted to ‘‘ give and take” between strokes of the 
engine, and not only whol'y stopped the fluctuations of the lights, but 
also proved of decided advantage to the operation of the engine, in 
serving as a reservoir for gas between the strokes. 

Conclusion.—Credit for the originality of the foregoing wrinkles 
should include the namesof Messrs. B. E. Chollar and Arthur Finregan. 
In none of the principles outlined is anything left wholly to theory, for 
all are in practical employment or operation. 

In conclusion, I offer the suggestion that a ‘‘Wrinkle Department” 
in our Association would bring to us as contributors many of our mem- 
bers who have never appeared on the paper lists, yet who could without 
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doubt tell us of valuable contrivances or methods used by them which 
would be new and serviceable to us, yet which they might not consider 
sufficient in scope to warrant expansion into a regular paper. Such a 
department would supplement our Question Box very effectively. Con- 
tributions might be signed or anonymous, and might be read by the au- 
thors or by the Secretary, as the contributors chose. If this suggestion 
be favorably received, and the department instituted and continued, I 
feel sure that it will come to be second in interest to no other feature of 
our conventions. 
Discussion. 

The President—We have heard a very interesting paper. Any other 
‘* Wrinkles” that any of you have to present will be in order in the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Jenkins—The governor spoken of by Mr. Thompson for gas en- 
gines can be used for any engine. Some years ago a 2-horse power gas 
engine, placed in Goshen, Ind., could not be operated. I was then 
located at Elkhart, and I was asked to go to Goshen to see what was the 
matter with the engine. I found their only supply was a }-inch pipe— 
it was in the middle of winter, the frost was 4 or 5 feet in the ground, 
and we were unable to dig down and put in a proper size service. A 
compensator, similar to the one described by Mr. Thompson, was put on 
this } inch pipe, and it answered every purpose until spring came, when 
a larger service could be put in. 

Mr. Ramsdell—I want to ask a question about Fig. 2 of PlateI. I 
have used this same device, gotten up in a little different form, but prac- 
tically the same thing—taking the outlet and inlet on the top and bottom 
of the main instead of in the end. When I first put it up we had been 
having a great deal of trouble in our hydraulic mains, by reason of the 
thick pitch accumulating, and I do not think we were ever troubled with 
any thick tar afterwards. So I supposed it was a sure preventive. 
Since that time I have had the same device put on another hydraulic 
main, in which it did not work. The trouble continued. I would like 
to ask Mr. Thompson if, from his experience, he can suggest why it did 
not operate. ¢ 

Mr. Thompson— Without knowing more about the details I do not 
know that I can answer you. How long was the hydraulic ? 

Mr. Ramsdell—One section. 

Mr. Thompson—Had it any fall toward the outer end ? 

Mr. Ramsdell—That I cannot answer. I do not know. 

Mr. Thompson— Were you running exceptionally high heats ? 

Mr. Ramsdell—No. 

Mr. Thompson—The principle is perfectly correct, and there is nothing 
new in the principle of having the tar brought from the bottom with a pres- 
sure regulator at the top. That is used in a number of other installa- 
tions. One advantage of this was its simplicity of construction. As 
the principle worked perfectly in one instance, I do not know why it 
did not in the other. Were both pipes clear ? 

Mr. Ramsdell—Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—And it failed to work from the first ? 

Mr. Ramsdell—It was a question whether it worked from the first or not. 

Mr. Thompson—I cannot aid you. The principle is correct, unques- 
tionably. 

Mr. Bredel—The principle is correct, but the practice is not. It may 
not drain out the water, and that is the reason you keep your heavy tar 
at the bottom. 

Mr. Thompson—I do not understand you. 

Mr. Bredel—The tar made is of different specific gravities, and you 
want to keep your water at acertain height. Tar is generally consid- 
ered to have a specific gravity of 1.20, while water is 1.15 and 1.30. 

Mr.Thompson—It is true you can regulate the height of the seal with 
such a contrivance as this ; but what you have to regulate on the out- 
side of the main is the weight of the seal. At the outlet and overflow 
you will always have tar. Within you will have heavy tar, light tar and 
ammoniacal liquor ; consequently, while the weight will be the same 
within and without, your height is likely to be greater within than with- 
out, and when you put the main in operation you must adjust it to the point 
where there will be practical uniformity in the character of your overflow. 

Mr. Bredel--I have never been able to do it. Of course it depends 
altogether upon the temperature of the outer air and the tar you make. 
The moment your temperature goes below 60° you are in trouble. 

Mr. Thompson—Do you think it cannot be done? 

Mr. Bredel— Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—I know that it is done. 

Mr. Bredel—It may be done in St. Louis, or it may be done wherethe 
hydraulic main is kept warm, but it cannot be done where the hydraulic 
main is kept cold. Another result will be stoppages from naphthaline 
in the overflow pipe. I have had experience with the same apparatus, 





and know that it cannot be successfully used except under certain con- 
ditions, and those conditions are very limited. 

Mr. Thompson— What form do you recommend for the overflow ? 

Mr. Bredel—If I knew of any very successful overflow I would 
recommend it, but I do not know of any. 

Mr. Thompson—Then you consider that this is the best of any that 
you ure acquainted with? 

Mr. Bredel—No ; I don’t consider this at all good. It is a thing which 
cannot be worked successfully under different atmospheric conditions. 

Mr. Thompson—Mr. Ramsdell’s experience shows that it did work in 
one case. 

Mr. Bredel—Under certain conditions it will work, and under certain 
conditions it will not work. 

Mr. Thompson—Our endeavors must be toward the direction of mak- 
ing it work by keeping the main warm; and that is practicable. 

Mr. Somerville—I would like to say as to using this device as an 
equalizer that I had some trouble when I first started gas engines by 
reason of the oscillation of the lights coming from the same pipe; but 
we adopted a much simpler thing than that. I happened to think about 
an old 10-light meter I had, and I attached it to the supply pipe and the 
oscillation stopped. It was effectual. If anyone is troubled with this 
oscillation, just put on an old meter by the side of the new one, and 
there will be no more trouble. 

Mr. Boardman—Was it a dry or a wet meter ? 

Mr. Somerville—A dry meter. 

Mr. Thompson—Was that because there was electricity in the con- 
taining vessel, or because the gas in it acted as a cushion ? 

Mr. Somerville—The oscillation stopped, and I had no more trouble 
after putting on the old meter. 

Mr. T. D. Miller—We have had trouble in finding how high up a con- 
denser leak is. Iam under the impression that I shall have to take out the 
pipe. I would like to know if thereisany method of locating the particu- 
lar pipe. 

Mr. Thompson—lIs it similar in form to the one shown in this sketch ? 

Mr. Miller—No;; it is tubular. 

Mr. Thompson—All in one section ? 

Mr. Miller—The gas goes up one side and down on the other. 

Mr. Thompson—It is in two compartments ? 

Mr. Miller—Yes, the gas chamber is. 

Mr. Thompson—Have you found out which compartment it is in ? 

Mr. Miller—I think there is but one water compartment, from the fact 
that the water inlet and the outlet are on the same side. 

Mr.Thompson—You have no circulation of water. Thisis a condenser 
arranged on the obviously desirable principle that water and gas circu- 
late in opposite directions throughout the entire length ; and where you 
have no circulation of water this device would not apply at all. 

Mr. Cathels—With regard to the freezing of supply pipes, I would 
like to call attention to a method of prevention or remedy that was 
adopted by the late Mr. Forstall. He always ran service pipes in as 
straight a line as possible from the main to the meter. The same prin- 
ciple is adopted now by the Chicago Gas Light and Coke Company, and 
I adopted it myself after being advised to do so by Mr. Forstall. The 
remedy consists in placing a 4-inch sewer drip in the curb wall, running 
the service pipe straight through that, packing each end of the 4-inch 
sewer drip with oakum, leaving an air cushion in the center. That 
keeps the cold from striking the pipe. The metal absorbs the cold, and 
carries it along, and that keeps the cold from going from the wall into 
the service pipe. In addition to that, if I am running a 1}-inchservice, 
I put in a 1}-inch service cock in the area way. I find that in locating 
a frozen pipe, 9 out of 10 are frozen at the service cock ; and the brass, 
being contracted at that point, takes up the cold, and that is the weak 
point. I think it always advisable to put in a cock larger than the ser- 
vice pipe ; and by using this air cushion in the wall it greatly helps in 
preventing the freezing of pipes. 

The President—Mr. Thompson has another wrinkle which is not in 
the paper, and which he has not shown yet. 

Mr. Thompson—I have just received from St. Louis the following 
message: ‘‘ Feeder, fluid, alarm, muddy, nephew, jaw, raw, clear, 
good.” That tells me the make at our works yesterday ; the sendout ; 
the yield per pound; the oil used ; the illuminating power ; the fuel coke 
used per 1,000 feet ; the fuel coal used per 1,000 feet ; the condition of 
the weather ; the general conditions at our works—whether good or bad. 
The principle of the cipher is simply this : Two consonants are employed 
to designate each figure—each numeral, from 1 to 0, as follows : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 
8 ae R L T D F Cc  y 
B J K G = Z Q x HH W 
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There are two equivalents for each figure, in consonants, so that you 
have the choice of two consonants in indicating any single figure. The 
figures going to make up this report are as follows: ‘‘ Feeder,” signifies 
874; that is, the figure 8 is the equivalent of either F or X ; the figure 7 
is the equivalent of either D or Q; the figure 4 is the equivalent of 
either Ror V. Those consonants can be combined with vowels ad lib- 
itum to form any dictionary word. In translating, the vowels are dis- 
regarded, and only the consonants taken into consideration. The order 
of the words indicates their value. For instance, the first word indicates 
the amount of gas made in 1,000 feet; the second word indicates the 
amount of gas sent out; the third indicates the yield per pound; the 
fourth the quantity of oil used ; the fifth the illuminating power ; the 
sixth the fuel coke per 1,000 feet; the seventh the fuel coal per 1,000 
feet ; the eighth the condition of the weather ; the ninth indicates the 
general condition at the works—as good or bad; and the tenth is for 
additional words which can be used for any remarks desired. 

Mr. Ramsdell~I would suggest that the recommendation of Mr. 
Thompson, as contained in the last clause of his paper, that a ‘‘ Wrin- 
kle Department” be opened, be referred to the Executive Committee, 
which will meet some three months before our next meeting, and they 
can then announce the plan for such a department. 

The President—I was going to suggest the establishment of such a 
department, and the appointment of Mr. Thompson as its superindent. 

On motion of Mr. Somerville the thanks of the Association were 
voted to Mr. Thompson for his paper. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS. 


The President—Is the Committee on Memorials ready to report ? 

Mr. Butterworth read the following report, which was, on motion of 
Mr. Boardman, seconded by Mr. Jenkins, received, and the recommen- 
dations adopted by a rising vote : k 

“Since the last meeting of this Association it has been made poorer by 
the death of five of its members, namely: 

One Honory Member—Mr. Geo. A. McIlhenny, President Washing- 
ton Gas Company, Washington, D. C. 

Three Active Members—J. F. Rodgers, Sup’t Gas Co., New Decatur, 
Ala.; Geo. W. Ewing, Sup’t East St. Louis Gas Works, East St. Louis, 
Ills.; H. 8. Walbridge, Vice-President Gas Light and Coke Comrany, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

One Associate Member—John J. Griffin, President J. J. Griffin & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

As our blessings brighten as they vanish, so does our appreciation of 
our brothers who are thus from time to time taken from us. We are sud- 
denly made to realize, more clearly perhaps than ever before, the ex- 
cellence of their characters, and we feel a pang of regret and self- 
reproach that we did not honor and love them more nearly as they 
deserved while they were with us. 

While much could be said in eulogy of the personal and professional 
merit of those members who died during the year, the Committee must 

- content itself with the submission of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we hereby testify to the love and respect in which we 
hold the memories of those members whom we have recently lost, and 
to the fact that we are the better for having known them in life. 

Resolved, That we tender to the families of these deceased members 
our sincere sympathy for them in their bereavement, and that the S. cre 

_tary be instructed to transmit to them a copy of these resolutions. 


IRVIN BUTTERWORTH, 
R. R. Dickey, 
F,. M. Doan, 


LTo be continued.] 
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Carbureted Water Gas Apparatus. 
——— 


[A paper read by Mr. A. G. Glasgow before the Incorporated Institution 
of Gas Engineers. | 

The manufacture of carbureted water gas, dating commercially from 
1875, has grown in these 18 years to an extent that it embraces two- 
thirds of all the gas manufactured in North America, while a sufficient 
quantity has for some time been daily supplied to the inhabitants of 
London. So phenomenal a development naturally suggests that the 
manufacturing apparatus soon reached a degree of etficiency leaving 
small room for improvement. Such, however, was by no means the 
case ; and it is the purpose of this paper to point out, in very general 
terms, some of the features of the apparatus that have quite recently felt 
the hand of progress. 


structed in the past cannot fail to notice (1) the waste energy in the blast 
products escaping to the atmosphere ; and (2) the quantity of cinder 
taken from the generators during the process of cleaning the fires. 
While more minute examination discovers (3) a large, but apparently 
unavoidable, excess of steam admitted to the generators over that 
actually converted into gas ; and (4) the need for improvement in the 
treatment of the enriching oil, evidenced by the uneven heating of the 
carbureters, the carbonization and crumbling of the checker bricks first 
receiving the oil, and the large percentage of condensable tarry vapors 
in the gas when crude oils or heavy distillates are used. A changefrom 
anthracite coal to the use of gas coke in the generators further develops 
(5) a marked reduction in the output of the apparatus, aggravated by a 
considerable increase in the carbon dioxide present in the gas. 

The foregoing being generally recognized as the distinctive features 
unfavorable to economy in water gas manufacture, recent improve- 
ment has naturally followed these paths. Any systematic scheme of 
improvement requires a perfect knowledge of present conditions. The 
analytical study, necessary to this end, of the conditions of water gas 
manufacture has, during the past several years, been searching and 
thorough. 

In 1890 complete determinations were made of the thermal losses in 
the conversion of the staple supplies into carbureted water gas; and as 
this work furnished a scientific basis for economic progress, and displays 
concisely the conditions of working generally existing to day, an epitome 
of the writer’s paper read before the American Gas Light Association in 
that year is given in the following table. The results were froma single 
setting, newly constructed, making continuously between 400,000 and 
500,000 feet of gas daily, under the most careful manipulation. 

Considering the unaccounted for energy as carried away in the excess 
steam, there was a necessary waste of 10,091 + 23,500, or 43 per cent. of 
the total combustible ; the absolute efficiency of the: apparatus, con- 
sidered as a heat engine, being 57 per cent. The table shows that, under 
the most advantageous conditions, 5.115 lbs. of combustible (equivalent, 
say, to 54 lbs. of coke) were lost in the blast gases. It must be borne in 
mind that this represents merely the loss due to the sensible heat of these 
products of combustion. With (as is usually the case) carbon monoxide 
escaping to the atmosphere the waste at this point may be greatly in- 
creased, the total, 334 lbs. of fuel shown above easily growing to 45 or 
50 lbs. Extravagant results in fuel can generally be traced to this 


cause. 4 
Distribution of Energy per 1,000 Cubic Feet. 











oct oc deVikeicens toceccceoncs 33.4 _ 
Ash and unconsumed coal recovered.............. 9.9 -- 
A.—Total combustible (carbon)................++: 23.5 340,750 
B.—Energy of the carbon monoxide produced..... 6.280 91,043 
C.—Energy absorbed in the decomposition of the 
I sa hs 5 ois wax 4069 Neb e-8 as de-es 6.243 90,533 
D.—Difference between the sensible heat of the 
escaping illuminating gas and the entering 
RU Wd oc AWE CRG OUT CEG ew hee ade Vs ca¥ ee dendaeds 1.852 26,864 
E.—Heat carried off by the escaping blast products. 5.115 74,152 
F.—Heat lost by radiation from the shells......... 0.858 12,454 
G.—Heat carried away from the shells by ‘‘ convec- 
team” Cate Currents)... ccc cece ccc cece cece 1.082 15,656 
H.—Heat rendered latent in the gasification of the 
I se os ta estmaeds 0.886 12,841 
I.—Sensible heat in the ash and unconsumed coal 
NIL Sing She onete seus scccottavess 0.256 3,712 
Total energy accounted for............... 22.572 327,295 
Unaccounted for (4 per cent.)............. 0.928 13,455 
The energy accounted for may be divided into-- 
III, nv ocices t500ssaqncpeinecsessves 13.409 lbs. 
PE PME so 6o0 0.00'gebs cccvercccacnepenves 9.163 lbs. 


It is essential, therefore, that the apparatus be so designed that a per 
fect working balance is maintained between the demand for 
énergy in the fixing chambers, and that supplied by the generator 
when on biast, in spite of wide variations in the quality of fuel. This 


equilibrium involves, broadly speaking, a correct relation between the 
area and depth of the generator fire and the blast pressures throughout 
the apparatus ; and gradual development upon these lines has finally 
resulted in overcoming completely the waste due to the presence of car- 
bon monoxide in the blast products. The total waste in the stack gases 
is, therefore, limited to the 54 lbs. of coke represented by their sensible 


heat. 





A critical observer of the operation of water gas apparatus as co 1- 


While it does not seem a difficult problem to apply this waste 
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energy to useful effect, none of the numerous devices hitherto tried 
have yet been commercially successful. 

Referring again to the table, it will be seen that, of the total 334 lbs. 
of fuel, 10 lbs. are taken from the fire during cleanings, representing 
about 2 lbs. of ash and 8 lbs. of fuel. This large accumulation is due 
to the fact that the steam, being always admitted to the bottom of the 
fire, cools the lower stratum below the point of ignition, so that the sub- 
sequent blast, instead of rekindling, chills it almost to the temperature 
of the atmosphere. When steam is again admitted, a portion of it will 
condense in this cold cinder, and the formation of the condensing strat- 
um, having once begun, increases so rapidly that it is usually found 
desirable to-cleau the fire about every four hours—removing a large 
quantity of half-burned fuel. 

The comprehensive correction of this trouble requires an even distri- 
bution throughout the fuel-bed of that temperature at which the steam 
is, in the time fixed by the capacity of the apparatus, most economically 
converted into gas. This is accomplished with almost theoretical per- 
fection (disregarding the cooling of the top of the fire caused by charg- 
ing) by periodically reversing the current of steam in the generator, for 
which purpose means have been devised that materially lessen, instead of 
increase, the labor and responsibility of gas making. This practically 
eliminates the second and third of the unfavorable features mentioned 
at the outset. 

By way of illustration, it may be interesting to know that important 
works in the vicinity of New York have, by revising the apparatus 
upon the lines already described, reduced the consumption of generator 
fuel per 1,000 feet during the past twelve months to two-thirds of the 
quantity used during the previous year. Thesame changes are be- 
ing made at all other works under that management. 

The fourth unfavorable feature upon the list concerns the vital ques- 
tion of oil economy. Up to within a comparatively few years the en- 
riching oil was fed into the generator. This answered fairly well for 
extremely volatile distillates, such as high-grade naphtha; but when 
the use of cheap crude oils and heavy distillates was attempted the ne- 
cessity for change became evident. It was seen that the work of the 
apparatus was unfairly distributed. The generator was greatly over- 
taxed, resulting in diminished yield and increased fuel and carbon di- 
oxide; while the service performed by the fixing chamber was not 
sufficient to absorb the carbon monoxide contained in the generator 
blast products. As a natural consequence, some of the work then per- 
f med in the generator has been transferred to the fixing chambers 
through the development of the present carbureter. This carbureter 
was originally introduced more to relieve the generator of work other 
than the decomposition of the steam, than to effect direct saving in oil ; 
indeed, it was predicted, by those seeing some mysterious advantage in 
the exposure of the oil to the nascent hydrogen in the generator, that 
decreased oil efficiency would follow. 

The actual results from the change so far exceeded the expectations 
of the most sanguine that it may be well to dwell a moment upon the 
circumstances. Owing to fresh fuel—usually cold—being fed periodi- 
cally into the generator, the top foot or two of the fuel-bed is subject to 
wide variations in temperature, however uniformly the heat may be 
distributed in the active portion of the fire. For instance, shortly 
before charging, the entire fuel-bed is in a condition to decompose steam; 
while immediately after charging, the top couple of feet are quite cold. 
It is clear, then, that oil intreduced at the generator top is at the one 
time exposed to a heat that often proves destructive, while at another it 
saturates the cold fuel like a sponge, to be driven off during the suc- 
ceeding blast. In the carbureter, however, with the temperature reg- 
ulated at will, regardless of generator variations, the oil can be volatil- 
ized under heat conditions of maximum economy in the beneficial 
atmosphere of the hot water gas. 

In spite of the improvement due to the introduction of the carbureter, 
the fourth of the unfavorable features mentioned still prevailed. The 
sources of this trouble are threefold: First, the imperfect distribution of 
the entering oil over the cross section of the carbureter ; secondly, the 
absorption of the oil, owing to the porosity of the checker bricks and 
the consequent carbonization and disintegration of the latter; and, 
thirdly, the absence of an efficient and durable oil pre-heater. Added 
to these is the possibility, where very heavy non-volatile oils are used, 
of a portion of the oil reaching the bottom of the carbureter in a liquid 
condition and accumulating as an oily tar, to be burnt away in the suc 
ceeding blast: 

The first and second of these difficulties have been largely cvercome 
by Mr. C. R. Collins, of Philadelphia, whose oil-spraying device and 
method of filling the carbureter are highly valuable improvements. 
The third difficulty—largely a matter of detail—was readily removed 








when it received the proper attention ; while a considerable addition to 
the height of the carbureter now ensures the entire vaporization of the 
oil, and its complete passage to the superheater for conversion into per- 
manent gas. 

The fifth, and last, unfavorable feature on the list invites special 
provision in the design of the apparatus for the more advantageous use 
of gas coke. Anthracite coal, being nearly twice as heavy as coke, and 
storing therefore in a given space, nearly twice the capacity for steam 
decomposition can, it is evident, be worked advantageously under con- 
ditions most unsuited to the use of coke. This circumstance being once 
intelligently recognized, the evolution of an apparatus using indiscrim- 
inately coal or coke to equal advantage has not been diffiult. The 
minor losses, due, as shown in the table, to radiation and ‘‘convection,” 
have been recently halved by increasing the thickness of linings and 
non-conducting fillings. 

The writer has purposely avoided tedious description of the progres- 
sive steps in the development of water-gas apparatus; but, in general, 
it may be said that while trial and error afforded the first bases for 
attempted improvement, the principles underlying the operation of the 
apparatus have latterly become so well understood and experimental 
data so complete, that its latest revision has been made with a scientific 
regard for cause and effect that places the aparatus upon a par with any 
modern type of heat engine. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
ee 

THE authorities of Honolulu, Island of Hawaii, recently determined 
to offer for sale at public auction a franchise for the operation of an elec- 
tric lighting plant in that town, the purchasers to have the right to a 
monopoly of the supplying of electric currents for a term of 10 years. 
In due time the sale was held, and the successful bidder was the Ha- 
waiian Electric Company, whose agent (Mr. W. W. Hall) offered the 
upset price of 24 per cent. per annum on the gross receipts. 





DocUMENTs announcing the consolidation of the Cooperstown (N.Y.) 
Gas Company and the Cooperstown Electric Company have been filed 
with the Secretary of State. The combined enterprise is to be known as 
the Cooperstown Gas and Electric Company, and the capitalization is 
returned at $25,000. The Directors elected are: Charles B. Staats, of 
Albany, and Lee B. Cruttendon, Oliver R. Butler, James Bunyan and 
Paul T. Brady, of Cooperstown. It is to be hoped that this agreement 
will put an end to the troubles that have beset both companies for the 
past two or three years. 





Mr. W. H. Haypen, Superintendent of the Bath (Me.) Gas and Elec 
tric Company, writing under date of the 26th of May, says: ‘‘A con- 
tract to build and equip the Bath Street Railway has been signed. The 
track will be 44 miles in length. The Worcester Construction Company 
is to build the roadbed complete and ready for the rolling stock ; the 
Pierce Construction Company, of Boston, will construct the overhead 
equipment, and the electrical equipment will be in charge of the West- 
inghouse Company. Messrs. A. H. Shaw, G. C. Moses and F. H. 
Twitchell are the promoters. The power is to be furnished by the Bath 
Gas and Electric Company. Work commences on Monday, May 29th, 
and the road is to be completed by August Ist, 1893.” 





ACCORDING to the Baltimore World, last winter Marshal Frey re- 
ceived many complaints concerning a well dressed young Englishman 
who was going about in the guise of a collector for the Consolidated Gas 
Company. In fact, scarcely a day passed that several complaints 
did not reach police headquarters from persons who had paid their gas 
bills to the bogus collector. The aggregate amount of money thus ob- 
tained was a large one, and although the police made every possible 
effort to capture the rascal, he evaded them cleverly, and, finding the 
field was being closely watched, eventually he determined to suspend 
operations, for nothing was heard about his peculations for some time. 
A week or so ago, however, he evidently returned to his roguery, for 
several complaints have been received at police headquarters, and all of 
the swindled are residents of the western and northwestern sections of 
the city. A fairly good description of the swindler has been obtained, 
and the detectiye bureau are confident that they will soon have him 
stowed away safely in jail. Among his possessions is a bogus badge sim- 
ilar to that worn by the collectors of the Consolidated Company. 





WE are indebted to a correspondent at Rochester, N. Y., for the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘It was a good sized and very enthusiastic company at the Li- 
brary lecture room, Buffalo, that listened some evenings ago to the rea- 
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sons given by Prof. E. A. Ross, of Cornell, in favor of municipal 
ownership of the local water and lighting plants. The address being 
under the auspices of the Municipal Ownership League, President J. N. 
Adam took the chair, and after alluding to the tactics by which the 
franchise of the Queen City Gas Company was ‘sneaked into the Assem- 
bly’ and passed ‘in a sudden and surreptitious manner,’ Mr. Adam 
said: ‘Our contention is that gas could be furnished for very much less 
than $1, or even less than 75 cents per 1,000. We are anxious to get 
this question before the public, and see if we are getting our light at 
fair prices.’ Prof. Ross said it was his business to look into the cost of 
gas, to compare municipal with other service. He was paid to know of 
such things in French and German cities, as well as at home, and it was 
in that capacity he appeared before hisauditors. Calling attention to the 
fact that our cities were now something more than clusters of houses or 
large villages, he outlined the development of methods of sup- 
plying water, light and transportation, noting that some muni- 
cipal services were generally attended to by the city—the health 
and fire departments, in which there is no money, were among 
these. After remarking on the need of water and gas, the professor said 
gas was so outrageously high that the people did not really know 
its use. Continuing, he said: ‘In England they are beginning to 
learn. Our stoves utilize but 20 per cent. of the heat, whereas a gas 
stove utilizes 80 per cent. Gas is driving out steam in low power engines. 
Low prices of gas, therefore, help the small manufacturer to work along- 
side the large one. Gas has no smoke, and we know that some cities 
are almost uninhabitable from smoke. We want, not more policemen 
on our streets at night, but more lights. Lighting has been almost a 
monopoly everywhere, because large capital is needed to start in the gas 
business, and also because the lights cannot be detached from the works. 
We cannot buy gas over the country, and it does not pay to pipe manu- 
factured gas over the country. A boot and shoe factory can ship its 
goods all over the country ; hence, new capital is slow in going into 
competition with an old gas company. A third point that makes gas a 
monopoly is that a new company stands at a special disadvantage in 
Opposing an old one, and a fourth is that the distribution of gas is diffi- 
cult. Now, as to the practical side. London at one time had the pipes 
of six gas companies in the same streets. In that city it was proved that 
competition in gas is not possible, and Parliament at length drove the 
companies into districts. Competition in such things is simply a war in 
which one party must give in ; and gas companies always combine at 
length, for that means prosperity. We must recognize this, and choose 
between public monopoly and private monopoly. Which shall we have? 
A private monopoly is simply a system of stealing from the people. 
When the city gives its people over to the hands of a gas monopoly it 
simply betrays them.’ The Professor objected to charging a bonus, or 
regulating the maximum price, or taxing the income of a gas company 
on the ground that the fixing of the price of gas by the City Council 
would keep the gas companies from operating in any but a hand to 
mouth way ; and if the price were fixed on the principle in whic* it had 
been settled in Cleveland, Ohio, he thought injustice would be done the 
gas company. Continuing, he remarked : ‘A city can borrow money 
cheaper than a corporation, and it pays lower wages. A corporation 
must risk bankruptcy and ruin, and must pay boodle sometimes, all of 
which a city escapes. The American cities own 41 per cent. of their 
water works, and the private water companies charge from 33 to 43 per 
cent. more than the city works do. So well known is this that the city 
with no water works of its own is looked down upon. Private com- 
panies care Jittle for the quality of the water ; what they want is profit. 
There are 10 cities in the United States owning gas works. Henderson, 
Ky.., is one of these, and has the cheapest * gas in the State. Two cities 
in Ohio (Bellefontaine and Hamilton) have $1 and 80 cent gas. In Vir- 
ginia, which has five city gas plants, the showing is decidedly in favor 
of city gas. The cities of Phila., Pa., and Richmond, Va., with rather 
high public gas rates, make large profits that go to stave off taxes. The 
United States has 29 cities with public electric light plants and the cost 
averages 22 per cent. below the average of private lighting. Private 
- companies had no interest in improving their plants, unless they could 
at once profit by the change. Public ownership meant the diminution 
of corruption. It is the private company that has to look into the make 
up of Common Councils. Some say this public ownership 1s interfering 
with private business ; but the assertion is absurd, for everybody inter- 
fered with someone else when he undertook to supply himself with a 
new article. This was merely a manner of self-help, and should be en- 


*The Professor is in error here, for a portion of the gas sold by the Louisville 
Gas Company nets it ane > ee $1.20 per 1 and all fuel gas nets it only ¥ 75 cents per 
j whereas the ig yay, th uses at Henderson is $1.25 per J 1,000. The rate at Belle- 
vue for all purposes sells gas for fuel at $1. 25, and supplies the public 


lemons 06 Oi 000 ; at ‘ia gota he fuel 1, 
6 at $1 per 100 ys gas rate is $1.123¢ ; at Owensboro the fuel 





couraged. The objection raised that these things are promotive of too 
much government was overturned when it was remembered that this 
was business merely and not government. It was not even pater- 
nalistic. It was merely republicanism—a State taking care of it- 
se'f, We do not want city bread or city groceries, because at present 
it wouldn’t pay to have them. We do want city gas, because it 
is cheaper that way, and that is enough. The post office and the 
public school are socialistic, but city gas is not, unless the price 
is put so high or so low as not to meet expenses. There will be no 
difficulty in finding out when they have gone far enough. Nobody need 
be troubled over that. In his summing up the speaker briefly re- 
stated his beliefs and closed his argument by remarking that the more 
closely the subject of the municipal control of gas supply was studied, 
the more urgent seemed the need of taking up such control. In the 
discussion that followed, Messrs. Frank M. Loomis, A. W. Hickman, 
Millard E. Burns and C. B. Matthews were among those who spoke. 
All save the first named favored the Professor’s views, but Mr. Loomis 
objected to municipal control on the ground that it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for enlarging the number of the office-holding class. He (Mr. 
Loomis), however, did believe in the regulating of gas prices by the local 
governments. In replying to Mr. Loomis Professor Ross said there 
was more politics in the conduct of private service than in the public 
service of cities ; further, that if public ownership were uot the best, 
statistics would not show it to be the cheapest. 





Messrs. Davip I. Morrat, Stephen W. Dorsey, George C. Corning, 
John C. Montgomery and Willard C. Teller, about a fortnight ago, 
filed articles incorporating the National GasCompany, of Denver, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000. The articles specify that the principal 
office of the company shall be in Denver, with branch offices in Chicago 
and New York. ‘ 





THE water gas auxilliary plant for the roeenenn (Ky.) Gas Light 
Company, which was constructed by the Western Gas Construction 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., is giving good satisfaction. 





THE proprietors of the Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company 
inform us that their exhibit at the World’s Fair is located in Machinery 
Hall, Main 26, K-28, where they will be pleased to receive every gas 
man that visits Jackson Park. The exhibit of straightway valves and 
fire hydrants is a most complete one. The company also invites an 
inspection of the Jackson Park power station of the Western Dummy 
Electric Railroad, which is equipped throughout with the Chapman 
valves. 


Some days ago the laboring staff (18 in all) of the Newton and Water- 
town (Mass.) Gas Light Company demanded a full day’s pay for nine 
hours’ work. The demand was refused, whereupon they stopped work. 
Mr. Learned had no trouble in replacing them. 








WE understand that the entire floating indebtedness of the South 
Boston (Mass.) Gas Light Company has been paid off. 





Messrs. ErmENTROUT & RUHL, acting as counsel for Mrs. Moore, of 
Reading, Pa., have commenced an action for damages against the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company of that city. Plaintiff alleges that plants valued 
at $3,000 nurtured at her greenhouses were destroyed by gas that 
escaped from one of the mains of the company. 





Tue friends of General Morris Schaff, of Pittsfield, Mass., are urging 
Governor Russell to appoint him on the State Board of Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Commissions, on the expiration of the current term of Com- 
missioner Towne, of Orange. It looks to us that Commissioner Towne’s 
record as a Commissioner is an excellent one. 





THE following was forwarded by ‘‘ Observer”: ‘‘ The Superintendent 
(Mr. G. D. Bill) and Directors of the Malden and Melrose (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company were much provoked at a report recently printed that 
the Company had agreed to reduce the price of gas 10 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. Mr. Bill states that on May 19th representatives of the 
towns of Malden, Melrose, Everett and Medford, all of which take their 
gas from the Malden and Melrose Company, had a conference with the 
Directors to determine if it were not possible to secure a lower net rate of 
$1.80 per 1,000 for illuminating purposes, and $1.50 for fuel uses. The 
Company’s books were examined and the inspection showed that the 
cost to the Company of its gas was $1.59 per 1,000, wherefore a loss of 
9 cents per 1,000 on all gas sold for fuel purposes was proved. Mr. 
Bill, however, stated that the Directors had decided to grant a reduction 





of 10 cents on the gas used in the municipal buildings of Malden, Mel- 
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rose, Everett and Medford, which is the only concession that the Com- 
pany can possibly grant.” 





ARCHITECT CHARLES E. BaRNEs has completed the plans for the new 
buildings that the Marlboro (Mass.) Company is about to erect. 





Messrs. M. H. Arnot, C. M. Thompkins and others of Elmira, N.Y., 
have incorporated the Elmira Gas Company, of Horseheads, N. Y. The 
capital is put a $10,000. Horseheads is on the Chemung Canal, ata 
point 54 miles north of Elmira. It has a population of perhaps 4,000, 
and is quite a busy place. It is also possible that the proprietors of the 
new Company will pipe their gas to Horseheads from the works of the 
Company at Elmira. 





THE Elwood Gas Stove and Stamping Company, of Elwood City, Pa., 
is putting on the market a very handsome line of gas cookers. These 
wares are beautifully finished. The President of the Company is Mr. 
H. W. Hartman, and its Treasurer is Mr. H. E. Higgins, who, if we 
mistake not, is a brother of Mr. C. M. Higgins, the clever manager of 
the naphtha sales department of the Standard Oil Company, at the New 
York City headquarters. 





WE are indebted to ‘‘ W. N. M.” for tne following from San Fran- 
cisco, under date of May 20th: ‘‘ Every housewife in the city who toils 
daily over a hot, smoking cook stove, and who sometimes finds life a 
burden by reason of its presence in the kitchen, will hail with joy any 
device which wil] nut only lighten her labors, but effect a saving of over 
40 per cent. in the cost of fuel. All this and more may be realized by 
the use of the gas stoves now on exhibition in the new rooms of the San 
Francisco Gas Light Company, at 226 Post street. It has been said that 
food cannot be cooked by gas without being tainted. This statement is 
groundless. The method of broiling a steak by a smokeless, air-mixed 


Who will mourn the exit of the coal stove and range before the incoming 
gas appliances for heating and cooking? Wherever the gas stove is 
used, the wife no longer carries coal and ashes, nor does she arise two 
hours earlier to struggle with a fire. On the contrary, a match does the 
work in an instant, and before her biscuits are ready the stove is pre- 
pared to perform its duty. The display of gas stoves in the Gas Com- 
pany’s Office is an attractive one. Their prices vary from $2 to $40, and 
they may be secured in sizes to suit the largest and smallest families. 
The advantages of gas as a fuel for cooking are manifold. In the first 
place it costs less than coal, and 1s preferable therefore on economic 
grounds. It saves labor, is clean, and performs prompt and efficient 
work. With a gas stove, breakfast or supper may be prepared within 
20 minutes, and dinner in proportion, no matter how large the family 
would be. Meats roasted by gas lose only one-seventh of their weight, 
while by the use of coal they lose one third. Another inestimable ad- 
vantage is that the dust and dirt of the coal cooking stove are dispensed 
with, and any kitchen in which a gas stove is used may be utilized by 
the family for a sitting room. A great number of these gas stoves are 
now in use in San Francisco, and the demand for them is constantly on 
the increase. People like them because their use effects a saving. The 
cost of gas varies from 2 to 4 cents an hour for each stove, according to 
size, while the coal for the same stove costs from 3 to 5 cents an hour. 
Another feature of the Company’s display is the patent asbestos grate, 
set in a mantel, and used for heating purposes. These are arranged and 
made to fit any grate, and consume between 3 and 5 cents worth of gas 
every hour. A number of leading office buildings in the city have been 
provided with these grates, the owners recognizing that by their use the 
principles of cleanliness and economy are sustained. A visit to the 
Company's rooms will be of profit to every householder. And Mr, L. 
A. Mitchell, the urbane Manager of this branch of the Company’s busi- 
ness, is always in readiness to explain all about the cookers and 
heaters.” 





THE Continental Gas Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated by 
Messrs, Charles Springer, Ernest B. Stuart and Charles S. Corning. It 
is capitalized in $10,000,000. The objects as set forth are: ‘‘The manu- 
facture of gas, oxygen gas, oxygen, electricity, and any and all means 
or agencies for the furnishing, production or distribution of light, heat, 
power or fuel, for any and all purposes, in the City of Chicago, or such 
other place or places in the State of Illinois, the United States, or any 
foreign country as the Board of Directors may elect; also, to deal in 
and operate the plants, property, good will, rights and franchises of 
other corporations organized for the same purpose, and todeal in patent 
rights.” 





THE plant and property complete .of the Chatham (N. Y.) Electric 
Light Company is in the hands of the sheriff, through a judgment ob- 
tained against the concern by the General Electric Light Company for a 
balance of $11,732 due on a contract for apparatus purchased in 1890. 
The day named for the sale is July 6. 





Suits aggregating $19,000 were entered against the Consolidated Gas 
Company, of Baltimore, in the City Court, on May 27th, by John F. 
Tully, his wife and four children. Mr. Tully sues for $10,000, claiming 
that the gas service in his house, 814 Neighbor street, was so negligently 
handled by employees of the defendant Company that the gas escaped, 
and, being inhaled by the members of his family, they barely escaped 
asphyxiation. Mrs. Tully sues for $5,000, and the four children for 
$1,000 each. Miss Ann Tully, a sister of Mr. Tully, was suffocated by 
the gas, dying before any assistance could be rendered. Messrs. Porter 
& Johns are the plaintiffs’ attorneys. 





AN Act now before the Connecticut Legislature—it has been favora- 
bly reported by the Committee on Incorporations—bears the title of an 
‘‘Act authorizing cities and other municipalities to establish plauts for 
the manufacture of gas and electricity.” The first and second sections 
are appended: ‘‘ Section I.—Any city, town or borough may, under the 
limits of this Act, construct, purchase, lease, or establish and maintain 
within its limits, one or more plants for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas or electricity for furnishing light for municipal use, and for 
the use of such of its inhabitants as may require or pay for the same as 
herein provided. Such plants may include suitable lands, structures, 
casements, water privileges, stations, gasometers, boilers, engines, dyna- 
mos,: tools, machinery, pipes, conduits, poles, conductors, burners, 
lamps and other apparatus and appliances for making, generating, dis- 
tributing and using gas or electricity for lighting purposes. Section II. 
—No city shall exercise the authority conferred in Section I. until a 
vote for that purpose shall have been passed by each branch of its City 
Council bya two thirds vote, and received the approval of the Mayor in 
each of two consecutive municipal years, and thereafter been ratified by 
a majority of two thirds of the voters, voting thereon at the annual mu- 
nicipal election. When such vote has failed to secure ratification, no 
similar vote shall be submitted for ratification until after the expiration 
of five years thereafter.” 





In the Suffolk’ County (Mass.) Supreme Court, before Judge Holmes, 
the Citizens’ Gas Light Company submitted a bill in equity against the 
Town of Wakefield, under Chapter 320 of the Statutes of 1891, praying 
for the appointment of Commissioners to determine the cost of the 
complainant’s plant to the town, and to enjoin the latter from purchas- 
ing, leasing or establishing a gas and electric lighting plant of its own; 
that the second of said meetings [as provided for in the Statutes] was 
held not less than two nor more than thirteen months after the first ; that 
the Directors of complainant, within 30 days after the second meeting, 
as required by said act, did elect to sell its plant to the town, filed a 
schedule of its property, and the price at which it would sell, which 
was $200,000, but the town, on October 3, 1892, voted not to agree to 
the offer of complainant. The respondent answers that the Company 
is not lawfully engaged in the gas and electric lighting business at 
Wakefield, not having been granted special authority to erect its poles 
in fixed locations, denies its authority to file schedule, and says the one 
filed is insufficient in law or in fact, and denies the election of com- 
plainant to sell was within 30 days after the town voted to establish a 
plaint of its own, defendant asserting that the votes passed were merely 
to the length that it was expedient toestablish a plant of its own but not 
actually voting todo so. This being the first case under the act, after 
opening it was agreed that it might be reported to the full court upon 
the facts above substantially set forth. Messrs. E. R. Champlin and 
C. R. Darling appeared for complainant, and defendant was repre- 
sented by Mr. 8S. K. Hamilton. 


THE State Inspector of Gas Meters (Mr. Clinchy) has appointed As- 
semblyman John J. Clahan, of Buffalo, a deputy inspector of meters, 
under the absurd law passed at the last session of the legislature. 








THE annual meeting of the Clarksville (Tenn.) Gas Light Company 
was held last ntonth. The Superintendent reported the completion of a 
new set of purifiers, scrubbers, washer, condensers, etc., and an increase 
in the output over the previous year of more than 20 per cent. The 
usual dividend was declared. The following Directors were elected : 


Capt. F. P. Gracey, Hon. D. N. Kennedy, and Messrs. B. F. Owen, T. 
©. Hopper and T. Bourne. The officers elected were: President, Capt. 
Gracey ; Treasurer, D. N. Kennedy ; Secy. and Supt., Thos. Bourne. A 
lower schedule of prices will soon be issued, to take effect Sept. 1st next. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 





The spurt at the close of last week in Consol- 
idated gas, occasioned by the declaration for the 
quarter of a 2 per cent. dividend, was short 
lived, the shares to day (Friday) being quoted 
at 1293 to 1380. Were it not for the uncertain 
state of the money market Consolidated would 
be selling at 150, and it is worth every cent of 
that value. Equitable is dull and lower, at 175 
to 185, and Mutual is also somewhat depressed, 
at the nominal values of 139 to 142. Standard 
shows no change, and we believe it to be cheap 
at the quoted offering prices—40 for the com- 
mon and 85 for the preferred. 

The market for Brooklyn shares is absolutely 
lifeless and quotations are entirely perfunctory, 
In all classes the rated values are no real index 
of the worth of the shares, which to us seem- 
ingly are purchases, notably old Brooklyn, that 


is said to be offered at 113. Equity shares and 
bonds are still bones of contention between the 
contending factions, and it does seem a pity 
that the Gas Company proprietors do not act 
more like people who, owning valuable prop- 
erty, are anxious for its development. Chicago 
gas is weak at 70} to 704, and Baltimore Con- 
solidated is offered at 58. The dividend rate for 
this year on the stock is 5 per cent. Bay State 
is dull and neglected, at 194 to 20. The Equi- 
table Company, of Memphis, Tenn., has de- 
clared a dividend for the past quarter of 1 per 
cent. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


= 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN GAS COMPANY, t 
222 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILA., PA., May 25, 1893. 


The Board of Directors of the American Gas Company have 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., cr $3 
per share, on the capital stock of the Company, payable on and 
ar pps Ist, 1893. MORRIS W. STROUD, Treasurer. 


WANTED, 


A Competent Foreman for Water 
Cas Plant (Lowe Apparatus.) 








One of some years’ experience in gas works. State experience. 
939-2 Address “C.,’’ care this Journal. 


WANTED, 
Position with Gas Company. 


Four years’ experience as Superintendent of Gas and Electric 

Light Company. Good bookkeeper. Best of references. Ad- 

dress W. C. THOMSON, 
938-4 Spartansburg, 8. C. 


W AWN TED 


Position as Superintendent of 
Cas Works, 


by a man of 15 years’ experience. First-class reference. Ad- 


dress “G.,”’ care this Journal. 
938-4 














Position Wanted. _ 


Young man wants position as Superintendent of Gas Works in 
a Western or Southern city or town with good prospects. Might 
« take a workson lease. At present in charge of an Eastern gas 
plant. Best of references can be obtained from officials of the 
Company in which he has been employed for the pagt 6 years. 
Present salary no object provided a satisfactory opening can be 
found. Address “ L. W.,” care this Journal. 


WANTED, 


Three or Four Purifying Boxes, 
Not loss than 8 feet square. 





Address CAPITAL GAS AND ELECTRIC LT. CO., 


935-6 Frankfort, Ky. 


Position Wanted 
AS SUPERINTENDENT OF A GAS WORKS 


by a man fully competent in all respects, and who has had 20 
years’ experience. Best of references. 
987-3 Address ** D.,” care this Journal. 


FOR SALE, 


A Set of Second-Hand Purifiers, 
6 x8 Feet, 


in good order, with 6-inch Connections and Dry Center-Seal 
Will sell separately or together. 
C. 8. HAMMATT, Supt., Citizens Gas and Electric Co., 

















To Take Charge of a Small Gas Works, 


set meters and stoves, run services, take statements and make 
collections. Address, giving age, experience and references 
937-3 “A. 0. C.,” care this Journal. 


FOR SALE, 
Two Ten-Inch Dry Center Seals, 
in good condition, and one 


Small Multitubular Condenser, 
4 ft. diameter and 14 ft high. 
For particulars inquire of FRED. BREDEL, C.E., 
118 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE, 


Two Westinghouse Engines, of 12 H.P. 
each. 
Ten 12-inch Chapman Valves. 


Allin good order. Address NEW HAVEN GAS LT. CO., 
922-tf New Haven, Conn. 














929.1f 











A GOOD, SAFE INVESTMENT. 


FOR SALE-—Consolidated Cas and 
Electric Light Plants, 


doing a good business in the best town in Southwest Missouri. 
For further particulars address Lock Box 593, 
933-8 _ Fort Scott, Kansas. 


E.G, LOVE, PhD, 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemist. 


Analyses of Coals, Purifying Materials, 
Gas, Gas Liquor, Water, and all Technical 
Products. Photometric and Calorimetric 
Determinations. 








122 Bowery, New York City. 





Now Ready. 


“FIELD'S ANALYSIS” 


OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
GAS UNDERTAKINGS IN ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND FOR THE 
YEAR 1892, BeinG THE 24TH YEAR OF PUB 
LICATION, 


Compiled by JOHIN W. FIELD, Accountant to The Gas 
Light and Coke Company, London. F 


Price, 14s. Gd. ($3.55). 


May be had, post free, of the compiler, Horse- 
ferry Road, Westminster, upon receipt of order 
and remittance, or of EpgeN FisHer & Co., 
50 Lombard Street, London, E. C. 











937-tf Jacksonville, Fla. 
aalieiniataaiil 
WANTED, MOSES G. WILDER, 
A young, active man, with sufficient knowledge of the gas bus- 
iness 


Mechanical Engineer, 
816-822 Cherry St., Phila, Pa. 





A First-Class 


MERCURY PRESSURE GOVEFNOR 


with Balanced Valves, for Gas Stoves 
or Furnaces. 


Sent complete with Service Cock for $4, as a sample, to any 
address. Liberal discount for large orders. 


THE GAS WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


Erection of New or the Rebuilding 
Of Old Works. 


LAYING of CAST or WROUCHT 
IRON STREET MAINS. 


Special Attention Paid to the Building of 
Holder Tanks. 








Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application 


24% 6 College Place Room 7, N. Y. 


PRESSURE GAUGE 


For Continuous Records of 


Street Gas Pressure. 


Simple in Construction, 
Accurate in Operation, 
Low in Price, 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Send for Cirewlars. 


The BRISTOL MFG. C0, 











BRISTOL’S 
RECORDING 











Waterbury, Conn. 


